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The more romantic among you who think of Ancient Athens principally or solely as the 
Greek city-state that saw the great cultural miracle of the fifth century B.C. may be surprised 
at the notion that it could have had any bad moments. Surely, as the citizens watched a 
Sophoclean tragedy or a comedy by Aristophanes or as the philosophers discussed the Idea 
of the Good with the Parthenon gleaming on top of a sun-drenched Acropolis under an 
azure sky, all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds? Well, yes, there were times 
in antiquity when the worst moment of a citizen's life might have been sitting in the rain in 
the theatre of Dionysus watching one of the less happy efforts of all those dramatists whose 
works were never thought worth transmitting to the next generation (who were the vast 
majority). But you would have to pick your lifespan very carefully on the time-machine, if 
you wanted to enjoy the heady delights of free, democratic Athens and avoid one of the 
really bad moments in its history. 

There are, I suppose, two sorts of bad moments in the history of a state, depending on 
whether one takes bad in an active or passive sense, to mean something like disgraceful or 
something like calamitous. Athens certainly had some of the first category, notably in the 
period of her fifth-century empire, for instance in 427, when following the surrender of 
Mytilene, a subject-ally which had rebelled, the Athenian people (or those of them 
attending the meeting of the Assembly) voted to kill all Mytileneans of military age and to 
sell the rest into slavery. They managed to change their minds fast enough to prevent this 
sentence being carried out, but in 421 they did execute a similar sentence on another 
rebellious ally, Scione. True, most non-combatants had been evacuated from it before the 
Athenian siege began, but five years later in 416 they did the same to the inhabitants of 
Melos, an independent island in the South Aegean, which had helped the Spartans against 
Athens in the recent war, but was included in the peace-treaty which ended it six years 
earlier; and this time most of the people had not made their escape. 

There were also some notorious manifestations of intolerance towards their own citizens, 
the best known the trial and execution of Socrates, although it is only fair to point out that 
certainly the jurors who condemned him, and very probably too his enemies who 
prosecuted him, did not expect him or want him actually to be killed; they thought that, like 
other condemned men, he would go quietly into exile, but he scorned to do so. This excuse 
cannot be put forward in the case of the execution in 318 of the 84-year-old Phocion after a 
lifetime of patriotic and level-headed service to the city in the highest offices, but this 



melancholy event did occur just after the Macedonians had put an end to Athens' 
democratic institutions in a period of political turmoil and recrimination. 


The Persian peril 

However, much as I like Phocion, I feel I must go for the other category of bad moments, the 
moments of disaster when the whole nation seems about to go under, and here there is a 
wide choice. Should we choose the most critical points in 490 and in 480 in the city's 
successful defence against the threat of Persian conquest, on the grounds that a nation's 
Finest Hour must, almost by definition, be closely preceded by its Worst Moment? There is 
no mistaking that it was a very bad moment for Athenians when the Persian army, the select 
force of a mighty Asian empire, landed at Marathon, having sacked Athens' neighbour, 
Eretria, and intent on punishing Athens too for her part in the revolt of Asiatic Greeks 
against King Darius in 498. Most Greek states were prepared to acknowledge Persian 
suzerainty and in the event only little Plataea and Sparta, too late, sent any help. It must 
have required a considerable act of faith for the Athenians to decide to resist and some nine 
days later to attack and win at Marathon. 

Ten years later, despite more help this time from other Greeks, things were, if anything, 
worse than on Marathon-9: a much larger Persian army had come by land, carrying all 
before it, brushing aside in but three days the attempted resistance at Thermopylae; it had 
taken Athens, sacking it so effectively that the 50-year-old Temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis and the new Parthenon being built next to it to commemorate Marathon were not 
reconstructed, their broken columns being used like rubble in the later rebuilding of the 
citadel walls. The Athenians themselves had taken refuge on Salamis and other points 
nearby, relying for protection on the Greek fleet, which was outnumbered by the Persian 
ships and was itself disunited. But the Athenians contributed half the Greek fleet. So, the 
other Greeks stuck with them, they won the Battle of Salamis and Greece was saved. Bad 
moments these were indeed, but can they have been the worst? After all on both occasions 
the Athenians had sufficient hope to fight on, when it was not the only option: on neither 
occasion were the Persians likely to have terminated Athens' existence, if her people had 
submitted (although there would have been no cultural miracle in the succeeding decades). 

Rome's revenge 

Venturing into the period of Roman rule in Greece, we might prefer the other time Athens 
was sacked, in 86 B.C. by Sulla's army after a faction had turned the city over to Mithridates 
of Pontus. This time the population were still there and Plutarch tells us (Sulla, 14.4) that 
they expected complete destruction, such as the Romans had wrought on Corinth in 146. 
Many were killed, others killed themselves; the blood that was shed in the agora covered 



the whole Ceramicus inside the Dipylon gate. But Sulla finally relented and the city survived, 
returning to the tranquil life of the leading campus town in the Roman Empire. 


In the face of defeat 

But I would look rather to the three occasions when free Athens was defeated in war and at 
the mercy of its enemies, one in 404 at the end of the great Peloponnesian War against 
Sparta and her allies, the others in 338 after the Battle of Chaeronea, when the Athenians 
and their Greek allies succumbed to Philip II of Macedon, and in 322 when their bid for 
freedom after Alexander the Great' s death had failed on the field of Crannon. On both 
these latter two occasions the omens must have looked bad. Philip had destroyed some 
Greek cities which resisted him, enslaving their inhabitants (e.g. Olynthus in 348); Antipater, 
the Macedonian victor in 322, was notoriously not a philhellene and he had Alexander's 
destruction of Thebes in 335 as an example. But for both Athens was sufficiently valuable as 
a subject state and its pro-Macedonian element perhaps strong enough to avert complete 
catastrophe. 

404, however, was much more nearly very much worse. The Athenians, Xenophon tells us in 
Hellenica, 11.3, expected to suffer the fate that they had earlier inflicted on the Scionians, the 
Melians, and others; and two of the Spartans' leading allies, Thebes and Corinth, were not 
alone in urging them to destroy their old enemy. In fact the Spartans, for their own good 
reasons, decided not to. But the months between their decisive defeat at Aegospotami in 
late summer of 405 and the receipt of the conditions of survival in April 404, three of them 
under close siege, must constitute one of the longest and most harrowing of any state's 
Worst Moments. 
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